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previous Parliaments, and pushed through the
other measures advocated by him, they would
have caused trouble for no object. Plans were
in the air for the queen's marriage, and Parlia-
ment could force her to agree to concessions as the
price of its consent to the union. Knox felt that
this policy was all wrong. He especially blamed
Lord James Stewart,, now created Earl of Moray.
Moray was an old campaigner in the cause of the
Reformation, and one of its most sincere friends.
In a letter, Knox upbraided him bitterly for his
conduct in betraying Protestantism, and he
formally broke off relations with the greatest
noble on the side of the new religion.
From the members of Parliament., Knox had
obtained no redress by his private protests, but
he hoped to arouse them to a sense of their
responsibilities by a public appeal. In the pulpit
of St. Giles he lashed out at the feebleness of the
nobles. God's aid had brought them to power,
but now they deserted Him. It was a cowardly
betrayal, and His punishment would not fail if
they did not mend their ways. " That dark and
dolorous night wherein all you, my lords, with
shame and fear left this town, is yet in my mind;
and God forbid that ever I forget it." That night,
on whidi they had fled from Edinburgh to
Stirling, seemed, however, to be forgotten by the
nobles in the pride of their present power, for
they had sacrificed God's Kirk at the behest of